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A NEPALESE GILT-COPPER FIGURE 


CCORDING to Buddhists of the Mahayana faith, five 
Dhyani Buddhas meditate in the divine stillness, far 
beyond mortal, ephemeral distinctions between consciousness 
and unconsciousness. Since the Mahayanists are warmly 
humanistic in their outlook, however, they conceive of an 
enormous pantheon of lesser divinities, who, emanating as 
spiritual children from the five great Buddhas, perform for the 
benefit of mankind the duties inherent in their natures. These 
beneficent deities are known as Bodhisattvas, beings who have 
voluntarily postponed their entrance into Nirvana in order to 
accomplish the salvation not only of man, but also of all other 
creatures, “until the last blade of grass shall have reached its 
oal.” 

: One of the most popular of the Bodhisattvas is Avalokites- 
vara, the Savior,” a manifestation of Amitabha, the Dhyani 
Buddha presiding over the world during the present cycle, 
between the death of the Mortal Buddha and the birth of the 
Future Buddha, Maitreya, the Messiah. A small image of 
Avalokitesvara made in Nepal in about the twelfth century, is 
reproduced on the cover of this Bulletin.* It is cast in copper 
(bronze) and covered with gold, much of which has been rubbed 
off. The god stands at ease, with the weight on one foot and a 
benignant smile suffusing his countenance. He wears an ornate 
tiara, heavy earrings and necklace, armlets, bracelets, sacred 
thread, girdle, dhoti, sash and anklets. He has six arms, each 
hand holding a symbol, and a halo.* The lower right hand is in 
varada mudra (the gesture of charity); the lower left holds a 


1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Elements of Buddhist Iconography. 

2 For this translation see Baron A. von Stael-Holstein, “Avalokita and Apalokita,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 1, Nos. 3 and 4 (November, 1936). 

3 No. 36.686. Height 834” (20.64 cm.). 


4 According to Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist Iconography there are 108 different forms of Avalo- 
kitesvara, or Lokesvara, but the one under consideration is not included in the list. 
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blooming lotus. The objects in the other hands are the trident, 
the rosary, the book, and the vase (?). 

The traditional Indian attitude towards art is quite distinct 
from that of modern America. Today an artist makes something 
and then tries to sell it, whereas in India, until recently, artists 
have always worked on commission. If a temple wanted a 
religious image, it hired an image-maker to fashion one; and 
since the rules of iconography and workmanship were laid down 
by convention, there could be little doubt in the mind of the 
patron as to what the finished product would look like. In the 
present instance, for example, someone ordered a specific 
Lokesvara of a certain height to be fashioned, cast in copper, 
and then gilt. According to the rules, this deity must stand, 
have one head, and have six arms, the hands holding the attri- 
butes named above. Other rules, relating to pose, modeling, 
and casting, being prescribed, it follows that the difference be- 
tween two such figures could be only qualitative, depending on 
the skill of the craftsmen concerned. 

Lest these limitations seem too restrictive, it should be 
pointed out that there are always superior craftsmen—people 
who can do or make certain things better than their fellows. 
Today such men are termed “gifted”; but in the Orient an 
unusual capacity has always been considered but a small part 
“gift,” the larger component being training. A metal-caster took 
up the trade of his father and, consequently, probably inherited 
a degree of “gift” or talent; but before he was allowed to make 
images on his own, he was put through years of training until 
he had mastered the craft. This kind of apprenticeship has been 
known, and still is known, in the West. 

There is, however, another element that baffles the Occi- 
dental, and that is the mental approach. Since the Oriental 
craftsman had inherited his talent and had become a master of 
his trade, the actual making of an image did not present a 
problem; but to make the image we//, that was his chief concern. 
This required identification of the artist with his subject. In 
order to accomplish such a feat, a man had first to set his mind 
at rest, sweeping it clear of all worries. Then, in the case of 
Lokesvara, he had to become conscious of everything that the 
god represented, until his mind had, so to speak, been absorbed 
by the peculiar power of this particular deity. At last, when he 
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felt that he had obliterated his own self and become, in so far as 
he was able, identified with Lokesvara—then, and not till then, 
did he start to work. 

From this cursory exposition it can be seen that the craftsman 
who was also an artist was the one with the greatest powers of 
concentration and assimilation. Evidently the maker of the 
Museum’s Lokesvara was such a one, for the little figure is 
modeled with sureness and warmth, its whole being forming a 
unit expressive of the divine beneficence of the Savior. The soft 
undulations indicate a master of the bronze technique, for the 
identical figure carved in wood or chipped out of stone would 
lack such vital appeal. That the additional arms may be annoy- 
ing to a Westerner is beside the point, the fact being that they 
were taken for granted by the people for whom the statue was 
cast. HOWARD C. HOLLIS 


THOMAS COLE: PAINTER OF THE 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


The Catskill Mountains “. . . derived their name in the time of 
the Dutch domination, from the catamounts, with which they 
were infested. The interior of these mountains is in the highest 
degree wild and romantic; here are rocky precipices mantled 
with primeval forests; deep gorges walled in by beetling cliffs, 
with torrents tumbling as it were from the sky; and savage 
glens rarely trodden except by the hunter.” This quotation from 
Washington Irving used by Tuckerman’ serves as the best 
description of the mood of the landscapes by Thomas Cole 
(1801-1848). His paintings are comprehensive interpretations of 
this wild country, both in the Catskill region and farther north 
in the Adirondacks and New England. Cole’s fondness for 
mountain scenery places him justly in the vanguard of the 
American landscape school and gives him the honor of initiating 
the so-called Hudson River tradition along with his friend, 
Asher Brown Durand. Their pictures and those of their follow- 
ers were destined to evoke a distinctly native type of landscape 
painting. These artists created a style of which the natural 
scene was the inspiration and which had no counterpart in 
Europe, where, at the time, art was largely the expression of 
the romantic aspects of life and nature. In Cole’s pictures, one 
1 Book of the Artists (New York: G. P. Putnam & Son, 1867), p. 223. 
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after another, always excepting his allegorical paintings—the 
series, “Voyage of Life” and ‘““Course of Empire” —the artist’s 
sheer love of woods and country, his interest in the aspects of 
pure natural phenomena seem to permeate the scheme and to 
outrun his concern for the romantic element as such or for the 
conscious representation of realism as exemplified in the work of 
contemporary Frenchmen. 

Tuckerman compares the spirit of Thomas Cole with the 
poetic moods of William Cullen Bryant or Longfellow and 
Whittier. Cole is also akin to other American writers; in his 
work he embodies the atmosphere created by Irving in such 
tales as “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” His canvases, of which 
“The Catskill Mountains”’—now in the Hurlbut Collection—is 
an excellent example, could easily have been settings for James 
Fenimore Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans. The Hurlbut pic- 
ture is a large and vigorous Catskill landscape with fiery autumn 
coloring touched by the cold frosty atmosphere of a late autumn 
afternoon in deep mountain country. The lake in the middle 
distance at the foot of a sharp peak intensifies the illusion of 
depth and space in the composition, and the redskins lurking 
among the underbrush, marked by their scarlet feathers, give 
the literary touch and the feel of a Cooper novel. The milder 
mood of farmland which Cole suggests in the famous painting, 
“Oxbow,” was more like that created by Durand. The Cleve- 
land picture, however, is typical, is Cole at his best, and is 
painted on a characteristic scale. The large size of the pictures 
of the Hudson River School is a factor which militates against 
them in the present day. However, in the case of Cole’s ““The 
Catskill Mountains,” the picture is so well achieved as to carry 
it beyond such question. His pupil, F. E. Church, whose fame 
during his own time was greater, if anything, than Cole’s, and 
Albert Bierstadt, another follower—an immigrant from Ger- 
many—produced many large canvases of highly romanticized 
scenery. These canvases, though popular and momentarily suc- 
cessful in their own time, today in setting forth too much of a 
good thing suffer oblivion and scorn for their size and roman- 
tics. The matter of size was the result of Cole’s example as was 
the melodramatic predilection, though in Cole’s work this latter 


1 No. 1335-17. Height 3934”; width 63”. The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection. 
2 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
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tendency is evident only in his allegorical paintings. The series 
comprising four or five pictures each and already referred to, 
“Voyage of Life,” and “Course of Empire,” are highly sensa- 
tional canvases depicting the moral rise and fall of man and 
empire, lurid in conception and detail, rhapsodic in execution. 
If Cole were to be judged on the basis of these semi-religious 
masterpieces he would be relegated to desuetude. His pure 
landscapes, on the other hand, less pretentious, and rich in 
imaginative and high natural drama are enthusiastic state- 
ments which reflect his own temperament. 

Cole’s English parentage bequeathed to him the power of 
seeing in the world a brilliance almost equal to that recorded in 
Turner’s work. The viewpoints of the two artists, however, 
were totally different and the comparison is perhaps ironical 
because of the fact that Cole despised Turner’s paintings, except 
his earliest, and termed the great Englishman “the prince of 
the evil spirits.”* The inspiration Cole ultimately received from 
his European journeyings and associations appears not at all in 
his pictures, though he said, “Claude, to me, is the greatest of 
all landscape painters .. .”? At this point he joined with Turner 
in admiration, although the latter fancied his own efforts to be 
even more spectacular than those of Claude. 

Cole immigrated to America as a very young man. He helped 
his father as a designer of wallpaper in the family paper-hanging 
manufactory, at first in Steubenville, Ohio, later in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. His early and fortunate friendships with 
Trumbull and Durand finally established him on his path as a 
successful painter. In his youth, a trip to England and Italy, 
where he encountered the works of Turner and Claude, was 
facilitated by these men. He seems to have been depressed by 
his English sojourn and had little use for either current English 
or French painting. This dislike is perhaps based upon the fact 
that, as Tuckerman related, “When his autumnal landscapes 
were first seen in England, their gorgeous hues were regarded 
as an extravagant Yankee invention, so unaware were foreign 
amateurs of the brilliant freaks of the early frost ...”* As a 
matter of fact what disturbed the English eyesight was not 
alone the vivid color but the very indigenous mold of the pic- 


1 William Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design in the United States, Vol. Ill, p. 153. 
2 William Dunlap, Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 156. 
3 Op. cit., p. 224. 
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tures, their very American character, revealing a quality like 
that of the writings of Irving, Cooper, and Bryant. In Cole’s 
work, the drawing is detailed to a minute degree, even the very 
leaves of the trees being represented with amazing clarity. The 
palette is composed principally of dark browns, ochres, and 
vermilion reds that lend to the whole canvas an almost hot 
appearance. In a subdued way the picture glows with light. 
The canvas, “The Catskill Mountains,” shown in the Cleve- 
land Inaugural Exhibition of 1916," was acquired as the first 
purchase from the Hurlbut Fund for addition to the Hurlbut 
Collection, which was deposited in the Museum at the time of 
its opening. The canvas came from the collection of N. M. 
Matthews, of Baltimore, Maryland, who originally acquired 
it from the heirs of Thomas Cole. The picture is signed and 
dated: The Catskill Mountains, Th. Cole, 1830—a date which 
shows that it was done in Cole’s twenty-ninth year. Beyond the 
confines of the Colonial style, it yet stands early in the annals 
of American painting and is an important example of its period. 
Also in the Hurlbut Collection are the following canvases of 
the Hudson River School: Asher Brown Durand’s “Scene 
Among the Berkshire Hills,”? a nice but mild picture in com- 
parison with “The Catskill Mountains”; Albert Bierstadt’s 
fine “Starr King Mountain, California”;’ and Frederick E. 
Church’s large canvas, “The Monastery of Our Lady of the 
Snows,’* a fanciful bit of pictorial melodrama lacking the 
quality of Cole’s landscape. After Cole’s death in 1848, there 
was an exhibition of his work, the results of which showed the 
wide interest in pictures of the local scene. Their appeal rested 
on the fact that they were understood by an indigenous public 
who considered them as “. . . altogether a beautiful and most 

authentic illustration of American life and nature.”® 
HENRY S. FRANCIS 


1 Catalogue of the Inaugural Exhibition of The Cleveland Museum of Art, second edition, p. 125, 
No. 6 (Called Landscape). 


2 Ibid, p. 126, No. 9. 

8 Ibid, p. 125, No. 1. This picture was acquired for the Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection in 1922. 
4 Ibid, p. 125, No. 5. 

5 Henry T. Tuckerman, Op. cit., p. 231. 
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Thursday 1. 
Friday a 
Saturday 3. 
Sunday 4: 
Tuesday 6. 


Wednesday 7. 
Thursday 8. 


Friday 
Saturday Io. 
Sunday 
Monday 12. 
Tuesday 13. 
Wednesday 14. 


Thursday 165. 


Friday 16. 
Saturday 17. 
Sunday 18. 
Monday 1g. 
Tuesday 20. 


2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


2.00 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.30 a.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


2:00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.30 a.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Lecture. John Singer Sargent and Euro- 
pean Influence in American Painting. Margaret 
Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Katharine G. Wicks. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Hansen, Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Lecture. American Art from the Civil War 
to 1900. Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Lecture. The City and the Country in 
American Art. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Katharine G. Wicks. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Hansen, Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. 

Radio Talk, WHK. Over the Coffee-Cups. Daisy 
W. Warner. 

Radio Talk, WTAM. American Painting from 
1860 until Today. Paul B. Travis. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Lecture. James McNeill Whistler and 
Oriental Influence in American Painting. Mar- 
garet Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Lecture. The Revolt Against European 
Domination. Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Tour. Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Gilman Chase, Christ 
Church, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Radio Talk, WHK. Over the Coffee-Cups. I. T. 
Frary. 

Radio Talk, WTAM. James McNeill Whistler 
and Oriental Influence in American Painting. 
Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Lecture. Ryder, Homer, and Eakins: 
the Native Flavor. Milton S. Fox. 
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Wednesday 21. 2:00 p.m. 
Thursday 22, 2.00p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


Friday 23. 2.00 p.m. 
Saturday 24. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 25. 3.00p.m. 

5.15 p.m. 


Monday 26. 8.30a.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


Tuesday 27. 2.00p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


Wednesday 28. 2.00 p. m. 
Thursday 29. 2.00p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


Friday 30. 2.00 p.m. 
Saturday 31. 2.00p.m. 


Galleries VII through XI . 
Foyer and Ground Floor 

Corridor . 
Educational Corridor . 


Children’s Museum . 


Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Lecture. American Independence in Art. 
Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Tour. Marguerite M. Smith. 

Gallery Tour. Carabelle M. Stitt. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Gilman Chase, Christ 
Church, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Radio Talk, WHK. Over the Coffee-Cups. 
Radio Talk, WTAM. American Painting from 
1860 until Today. Paul B. Travis. 

Gallery Tour. Ernestine Evans. 

Gallery Lecture. Edward Hopper and the Ameri- 
can Scene. Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 

Gallery Lecture. Whistler, Sargent, and Chase: 
The Search for Style. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Tour. Milton S. Fox. 

Gallery Tour. Margaret Fairbanks. 


EXHIBITIONS 


American Painting from 1860 Until Today. 
Paintings and Drawings from the Museum Collec- 


. tion. 
. Fourth International Exhibition of Etchings and 


Engravings (opens July 14). 


- Dolls from the Betsy Calfee Collection (opens 


July 3). 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Adult Classes 
8.00 a.m. to 9.30 a.m. Historical Survey of Handicrafts. Ann 
Mondays V. Horton. 
through 9.30 a.m. to 11.00 a.m. Comparative Aesthetics: Analysis of 
Fridays Form in the Arts. Thomas Munro. 


1.30p.m.to 3.00p.m. Survey of Art History. Ann V. Horton. 


Children’s Classes 


Wednesdays 9.30 a. m. to 11.30 a.m. Free Outdoor Sketching Class. Eleven 


and Fridays 


to eighteen years. 


Wednesdays 9.30 a. m, to 11.30 a.m. Church-Museum Classes. Ten to seven- 


and Fridays 


teen years. 


Tuesdays 9.30 a.m. to11.30 a.m. Free Outdoor Sketching Class. Eight to 


and Thursdays 


eleven years. 


Saturdays 9.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. Open Class for Non-Members’ Children 


(throughout the year). 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


WILL1AM G. MATHER 

LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
Henry G. DALTON 

JoHN HuntTINGTON HorD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Epwarp B. GREENE 
CuesterR C. BOLTON C. HANNA, Jr. 
Haroip T. Clark Joun H. Horp 
M. CoE G. MATHER 
Henry G. DaLTon Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex offictis 
Haroip T. CLark Henry G. DALTON 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Lewis B. Chairman 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Joun H. Horp 


Henry G. DALTon 
Epwarp B. GREENE 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
M. CoE LEonarD C. HANNA, Jr. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WrinFrep G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 


E. S. BurkE, Jr. Mrs. T. P. HowELL 
STEVENSON BURKE Davin S. INGALLS 
WILLarD M. CLapp Mrs. H. H. JoHNsoNn 
Henry Hunt CLark ALFRED KELLEY 
Paut L. Feiss Mrs. RALPH T. 
H. GINN Woops 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Amos B. McNairy 
SaLMon P. HALLE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
H. M. HANNA LAuRENCE H. Norton 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
GuERDON S. HOLDEN WInDsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Srrvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative HaroL_p W. PARSONS 


Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder Minniz H. BrREDBECK 


Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership EpitH Burrous 


Assistant at Sales Desk Fora E. Harp 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 


ADMISSION (SUMMER SCHEDULE) 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as 
ollows: 

Closed Mondays. 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p.m. 

Open Sunday 1 p.m.to 6 p.m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. : 
LIBRARY 


A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho.tis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LoutsE BuURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Lzona E. Prasse 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration M. 
Supervisors of Instruction: RuTHF.RUGGLEs, 
KATHARINE G. WICKS 


Secretary Ipa Lez RoGERS 

Librarian, G. Assts.: Miss TALLMAN, 
Miss VAN DER VEER, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. 
Miss ALBAUGH, Mrs. CUMMINGS, 
Miss GusDANOVIC, Miss DoyLe. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 

SALES DESK 

Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 5,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 


